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KNOWLEDGE A PRIME REQUISITE IN ART* 

In art, as in any profession, knowledge is power. * Twist this into 
any form you may, but it remains a truth, and the foundation-stone 
of all true art. It will always be the same, and this will always show 

itself in the pictures of the 
artist, no matter how hum- 
ble or how pretentious. 

Just how far the artist 
shall go with his knowledge 
is left to him. He must 
typify his own personality. 
This covers all — taste, 
opinions, everything. The 
man must exhibit himself 
in his pictures. This is the 
theory of art, and also of 
judgment. It is the same 
with the art critic, or any 
of the professions, the law, 
music, finance, or anything. 
Knowledge in art cannot 
be excluded. Knowledge 
in art is the power behind 
the hand-work. Eyesight 
is nothing unless backed by 
brains. 

In condensed form, this 
is my theory of art. In 
thomas moran painting the Grand Canon 

From a Photograph of the Colorado and its 

wonderful color scheme (if 
I may be permitted to speak of my own work), I have to be full of my 
subject. I have to have knowledge. I must know the geology. I 
must know the rocks and the trees and the atmosphere and the moun- 
tain torrents and the birds that fly in the blue ether above me. 
Whatever of arbitrary forms that grow out of this intimacy with 
nature becomes a part of the work, and is legitimate in after work, 
because my knowledge of the topic leads me to take liberties. This 
is the strength of all artists. 

If there be faults in us artists — and no one can deny this — they 
lie mainly in the lack of individuality of the men. This is noticeable 
* Portion of an interview. 
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in all of our exhibitions. While this may not be relished by some- 
who are rated high in the profession, it must stand as unanswerable 
among those who stop to give the subject serious consideration. 
Another fault rests in the facile art that many of our Americans have 
of imitating the work of other men. They -do not think for them- 
selves; they do not delve into the depths and mysteries of nature, 
and from her hear the callings of the fields, the clouds, the moun- 
tains, and dales. 

The old Hudson River school, so called, F. E. Church, Kensett, 
and the Harts — these were purely American, and they were an honor 
to our land. Perhaps Church was the greatest landscape-painter we 
have ever produced. These men I have named were purely Ameri- 
can painters, uninfluenced by schools of other nationalities. To-day 
it is not so. Our men go abroad and return with foreign ideas and. 
apply the teachings of foreign masters to American material — where 
they use American material. I want to voice myself as being opposed 
to the foreign subject in paintings when we have every phase of land- 
scape and subject here at home. America is richer in material for 
the true artist working along the lines of individual development than 
any country in the world. We have the most wonderful, prolific coun- 
try in the variety of subjects known to civilization. 

We have, however, no distinct school of art in America. I have- 
already named the three leading artists, in my humble opinion, this- 
country has produced, and the greatest, perhaps, of these men was 
F. E. Church. Where do we find to-day such masterpieces as his. 
"Niagara" and his "Heart of the Andes/' That he is condemned by 
some of our artists is due solely to the fact that his work is not the 
royal road to art. His pictures mean work, unending toil. Nothing- 
else would have produced such tremendously successful canvases. 
The trouble with the average young artist is, that he likes to slop over 
his canvas in order to exhibit it. These examples lack the true art 
principle and the true standard of measurement as gauged by the past.. 
They do not stop to consider that it is a false standard to judge by 
the living. No man can be judged by the living. Only those that 
are dead are worthy in art for standards of taste, execution, treat- 
ment, and the like. 

What I ask is, to see a man's brains as evidenced in his work. I 
want to know what his opinions are. He is the arbiter of his own- 
pictures and of nature. Zola's definition of art exactly fills my 
demands when he said that "art is nature seen through a tempera- 
ment." The old idea that art is best defined as "painting nature as 
it looks, and not as it is," will not satisfy me. An artist's business is 
to produce for the spectator of his pictures the impression produced" 
by nature on himself. 

Supposing a man to be an ordinary individual. He sees only a 
limited amount of art in a picture, or in plain English, he sees as he- 
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has the ability to see. It is the same thing when he looks at nature. 
So the impressions in art. The artist affects all men, but not alike — 
not in the same degree. The measure of the artist, as in the layman, 
is shown by his choice. Both have feeling, but it may be differently 
expressed. The artist cannot hope to reach the pinnacle of his art 
till he proves his perfect fidelity. There is as much difference in 
nature as in men. Technical skill is only a means to an end, and in 
itself is valueless, the real value in a picture being the application 
of skill to a worthy subject. 

I am an impressionist, but I do not belong to the accepted school 
of impressionism. The school of impressionism is not true impres- 
sionism, because it is too false to nature, and I boldly say that it is 
not the way the artist sees it. This is common sense. Common 
sense is as applicable to painting as to any of the arts. There is no 
material- difference. The highest poetry is the simplest kind, that is 
backed by common sense, and where there is no abnormal circumlo- 
cution in order to portray a meaning. I cite Shakespeare and Homer 
to prove my ideals. There you have the ideals of simplicity. They 
had great thoughts, simply expressed, and in a style that could not 
suggest a misunderstanding of the author's meaning. I do not con- 
sider that my views are at all radical, since they are based on sound 
judgment. 

A person looking at a picture does not want to stop to think out 
the suggestion placed on the canvas. True art should instantly con- 
vey its meaning, like true music or true poetry. There never was a 
truer picture, or a more simple one, than the cloud-painting in Hamlet, 
where Hamlet and Polonius imagine they see camels and weasels in 
the clouds. That is a perfect picture, and one no one can fail to 
comprehend. It appeals to us instantly. So I say, the school of 
impressionism is false to the very thing it pretends to imitate, and is 
therefore a mere pretension, and not real art. 

. I believe in the inspiration of the artist to this extent: the genius 
or inspired artist may be born, but he has to be made. Constant 
work is the only thing to make the original genius. Where real 
genius exists, it is an impelling force that compels development. 
And all of our real men of genius have been tremendous workers. 
There are many men of great talent who are lazy. These lack the 
application of the genius. Thomas Moran. 



